can  he  question  the  correctness  of  TVA, 
public  hou»mg  or  the  monopoly  of  the 
mails? 


THE  private  school  — the  school  in 
which  you  pay  for  what  you  want— 
would  be  ideal  if  it  were  truly  private. 
But.  as  in  all  human  affairs,  the  tentacles 
of  the  State  reach  out  into  this  sphere  of 
education  aud  create  disturbance  and  iniq- 
uity, Escape  from  political  interference 
is  impossible  as  long  as  men  use  political 
means  to  advance  their  private  purposes. 

In  pushing  their  claim  for  tax-paid 
transportation  for  parochial  school  pu- 
pils, the  Catholics  maintained  that  under 
our  fiscal  system  they  were  paying  double 
for  the  education  of  their  children;  they 
taxed  themselves  for  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion they  deemed  desirable  and  were  le- 
vied upon  for  the  maintenance  of  secular 
schools.  Though  the  transportation  issue 
was  finally  decided  by  the  weight  of  the 
Catholic  vote,  not  by  reason,  there  is  an 
enticing  plausibility  in  this  argument; 
but,  when  you  extend  it  you  come  to  dis- 
turbing questions.  Since  the  general  tax- 
payer provides  books  and  lunches  and 
equipment  for  the  public  school  pupil,  as 
well  as  transportation,  why  not  spread 
this  largesse?  Should  not  the  private 
school  teacher  be  put  on  the  public  pay- 
roll? On  the  other  hand,  if  the  taxpayer 
contributes  anything  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  private  school  why  should  he  not 
have  some  say  in  the  subject  manner 
taught? 

Furthermore,  private  schools  forfeit 
their  right  to  complete  privacy  by  asking 
and  getting  tax-favors;  exemption  of 
their  real  estate  from  local  levies  for  one 
thing.  Not  only  is  the  property  they  use 
for  educational  purposes  untaxed,  but  in 
some  localities  even  the  property  they 
rent  out  to  commercial  institutions  is  sim- 
ilarly favored-  The  exemption  amounts 
to  a subsidy.  For,  the  values  of  these 
properties,  frequently  located  in  city  cen- 
ters, are  enhanced  by  the  conveniences 
provided  by  the  taxpayers;  the  amount  of 
this  subsidy  is  sometimes  considerable, 
as  can  be  ascertained  when  a school,  or  a 
church,  disposes  of  its  old  site. 

There  are  other  tax-favore  which  make 
the  private  school  beholden  to  the  State, 
Where  sales  taxes  obtain,  its  purchases 
are  frequently  excused.  If  it  carries  on 


any  commercial  venture 
with  its  educational  bualncsM.  such  mi  pub- 
lishing. that  venture  pays  no  lax  p‘«'*‘u- 
Then,  of  course,  there  Im  the  big  advantage 
of  being  able  to  advertise  that  under  its 
u charter"  contributions  to  its  treasury  are 
deductible  In  computing  personal  and  cor- 
poration incomo  taxes. 

Thus,  the  private  school  sacrifices  it# 
integrity  on  the  altar  of  special  privilege. 
It  cannot  claim  Immunity  for  its  values 
simply  because  it  regularly  sells  out  Its 
immunity.  Under  the  circumstances,  "nc- 
iidemic  freedom"— vis-a-vis  the  State-  -is 
a specious  assertion;  no  private  school  Is 
likely  to  jeopardise  its  privileges  by  teach- 
ing what  the  State  may  consider  "subver- 
sive/’ and  should  the  State  decide  to  make 
use  of  the  school’s  facilities  (Including  the 
faculty  and  the  curriculum)  for  its  own 
purposes  it  would  be  entirely  within  its 
rights. 

In  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  a free 
school  is  one  that  has  no  truck  with  the 
State,  via  its  taxing  powers.  The  more 
subsidized  it  is  the  less  free  it  is.  What 
is  known  as  "free  education"  is  the  least 
free  of  all,  for  it  is  a State-owned  insti- 
tution; it  is  socialized  education — just  like 
socialized  medicine  or  the  socialized  post 
office — and  cannot  possibly  be  separated 
from  political  control.  As  for  being  "free" 
in  the  sense  of  being  without  cost,  that 
is  one  of  those  impostor  terms  we  like  to 
use  to  hide  ugly  facts  from  ourselves; 
our  public  education  is  fully  paid  for,  with 
all  its  deficiencies  and  inadequacies.  And 
it  is  paid  for  mainly  by  the  poor,  not  the 
rich,  because  the  poor  in  the  aggregate 
constitute  the  largest  segment  of  society 
and  therefore  pay  the  most  in  taxes.  It 
would  be  an  interesting,  though  useless, 
exercise  to  compute  the  number  of  private 
schools  that  could  be  maintained  with  the 
total  amount  exacted  from  us,  locally  and 
nationally,  for  politicalized  education. 
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Protestant  dimoruirt 


THE  root-question  raised  by  the  Dixon 
affair  is  not  the  separation  of  the 
church  from  the  school;  it  is  the  separa- 
tion of  the  school  from  the  State.  The 
channelling  of  education  along  religious 
lines  is  a consequence  of  socialization. 
These  days  we  associate  the  effort  to  in- 
troduce ecelesiasticism  into  the  school- 
room with  the  Catholic  church.  But,  the 


fought  bitterly  ugalflit  the 
of  nil  American  inatitutiona,  Infclading  y^ 
school,  and  their  lack  of  «U<*«wn  w^J 
mainly  to  their  rivalries;  when**,  fcn 
sect  wan  in  the  suddlo  it*  particular  (-*1*. 
chlsiu  wan  obligatory  education.  Ev«ri  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  writer,  u,f, 
reading  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  dtlb 
school  assembly  was  objected  U,  by  u* 
Jews,  who  were  promptly  rebuffed  with 
the  assertion  that  thin  la  a "Chrintian 
country."  It  should  bo  recalled  that  only 
the  agnostic  leanings  of  severul  Cortot), 
tutlontil  Fathers  prevented  the  official 
designation  of  the  new  nation  us  a "Chrlg. 
tlnn  country"  which,  by  a strange  twi*t 
of  bigotry,  meant  an  antUCathollc  coun* 
try;  there  were  few  Jews  and  fewer  M„ 
hammedans  in  the  colonics. 

If  we  start  with  the  promise  that  edu- 
cation  is  a proper  function  of  the  State 
we  must  bo  prepared  to  accept  the  core!, 
lary:  that  the  kind  of  education  the  State 
dispenses  will  be  that  which  those  in  con- 
trol consider  desirable.  For  the  State  ia 
not  an  impersonal  or  impartial  deity;  It 
is  a committee  of  persons,  replete  with 
desires,  prejudices,  values.  To  the  Cath- 
olic the  highest  values  are  embraced  in 
the  sacraments  of  his  church — enjoying 
divine  sanction — and  his  conscience  im- 
pels him  to  promote  acceptance  of  these 
values.  For  a thousand  years,  therefore, 
he  has  been  preeminently  a teacher.  When 
the  opportunity  falls  into  his  hands,  as 
it  has  in  Dixon,  to  use  political  power 
to  advance  his  cause,  he  would  indeed  be 
lacking  in  integrity  if  he  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Would  it  be  any  dif- 
ferent if  a Hindu,  a Baptist,  an  atheist 
or  a communist  fell  heir  to  political 
power? 

This  wrangling  over  ecelesiasticism  in 
education  is  a tweedledee-tweedledum  ar- 
gument. If  we  would  reform  our  educa- 
tional system  basically  we  must  de-so- 
cialize  it.  We  must  put  it  back  where  it 
belongs,  in  the  hands  of  parents.  Theirs 
is  the  responsibility  for  the  breeding  of 
children,  and  theirs  is  the  responsibility 
for  the  upbringing.  The  first  error  of  pub- 
lic schooling  is  the  shifting  of  this  respon- 
sibility, the  transformation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men  into  wards  of  the  State.  All 
the  other  evils  follow  from  that. 


?c*uy  tbo**!  c'lo“*t  Uj  W,  m 
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In  Defense  of  "W^ allace 

By  Freeman  Tilden 


TIE  tomato  is  God’s  gift  to  those  who 
have  a grievance  which  can  be  set- 
tled with  soft  missile  weapons.  The 
egg,  in  my  considered  opinion,  is  second 
to  the  tomato,  both  because  of  its  present 
marketable  value,  and  because,  aa  an  ex- 
plosive, it  calls  for  better  marksmanship. 
This,  I agree,  is  in  the  realm  of  theory. 
X have  never  been  the  target  of  either.  I 
should  like  to  ask  Henry  Wallace  what  he 
thinks. 

For  Henry,  reaching  the  high  point  of 
one  of  the  st  rangest  political  campaigns 
ever  witnessed  in  our  country,  decided  to 
go  into  the  Black  South,  spit  in  the  face?* 
of  the  mipreme  whites  down  there,  and 
ace  what  would  happen.  The  day  follow- 
ing the  egging  and  toroatoing  in  North 
Carolina.  I was  talking  with  Elmer  Cart- 
ledge,  who  was  secretary  of  Senator 
Bridges  of  New  Hampshire.  Carttodgc 
was  horn  down  in  Georgia.  I lived  two 


years  in  South  Carolina,  and  worked  on 
a newspaper  down  there.  We  agreed  that 
Wallace  would  leave  the  South  in  a hori- 
zontal position,  with  a bullet  in  his  head. 
It  didn't  happen.  Neither  Elmer  nor  I 
can  understand  it  The  one-gallus  boys 
of  the  Piedmont  must  be  getting  soft, 
since  our  time. 


But  this  dare-devil  leap  through  the 
flaming  hoop,  performed  by  the  flying- 
trapeze  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
points  up  two  things  long  suspected,  but 
now  patent,  to  me  One  Is,  thiil  Henry 
Wallace  should  be  under  the  doctor's  t an- 
I do  not  think  he  is  insane,  as  vve  com- 
monly think  of  insanity.  But  clearly  he 
has  been  for  a long  time  a victim  of  an 
ecstasy,  or  exaltation,  which  is  quite  ab- 
normal and  dangerous  to  himself,  and 
doubly  dangerous  to  any  imitators  and 
followers,  The  other  thing  Is,  that  the 
claim  of  the  ex -Communist  Burton*,  in  an 


article  in  Collier's , that  Wallace  has  been 
a "captive"  of  the  Hods  since  1944.  and 
is  now  an  unsuspecting  tool  of  them,  i8 
wholly  or  substantially  the  truth.  The 
two  things  fit  together  perfectly. 
aberrant  mental  state  known  as  exalte* 
tion  renders  the  victim  blind  to  whst  olh 
era  can  clearly  see:  he  lives  in  an  insulated 
state  in  which  the  feeling  of  his  »n»Pl>r‘ 
tance  completely  possesses  him:  all  that 
is  necessary,  to  sell  him  the  brans*^ 
gold-brick,  is  to  pamper  hie  mood  a®** 
cater  to  his  delusion,  T(  was  by  tbte  o**)’ 
111  se  that  the  Reds  threw  their  net  on  hto1 
I do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  evil 
intent  In  the  man.  T do  not  believe  h* 
would  deliberately  harm  his  country 
the  contrary,  I think  he  believe  he  h** 
been  chosen  to  save  the  world  fro®*  61 
dreadful  fate.  It  is  a religious 
And  he  is  a victim,  above  all.  ef  ** 
eociat.km  with  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  W 


rfcinoc gtcm*  and  udpou*  m i, 

of  existence.  Wallace  had  b 
, way*  «•  to***  tomb,  who  won 
;*  v,.  m any  Mary,  and  go  with  h 


$wW  hf.  survived  hi*  fume 


_.,h(>Ol  

the  hew  Deal  butcher*  tta 
h ia*y  **  that  U wa* 
U*  41  curiosity,  or  musemij- 

itowt  of  hundred*  of  thoimi, 

^■ally  I*  'Jl'U  atartnd  out 


NvW  1-haal  in  1932  found  oui. 

( that  th*y  bad  vibIirI mu. i 


hangout,  and  d'icKt!  out.  feme 
l 

Uj  get  a living  the  easy  w*>,  u>  te 
home  folk**  bad  won  th*  mini 
a bcfttlty  <M>n test,  oo/i  to  u*e  \,t 
Inxiu-  Henry  never  uMr»«u»o<i  ft  i 
lit-  learned  to  lie  and  but  oH 

CJlUW5  he  thought  the  uuqfjoifcttd*  j 
hfc  mi  as  ion  juatifiwl  ti means 
tainrnent.  The  PhiUdadpfci*  mmii 
and  the  subaequent  b onutenniftg. 
logically. 

All  thorn  who  attended  that  qu*« 
vention,  ft*  obeerver*  or  erttactorc 
rioa.  agree  that  the  zcrttataifjg,  rev 
tic,  hysterical  mob  whirh  greeted 
both  in  the  convention  hail  and  j 
road,  wan:  (1)  greatly  made  up  of 
people;  and  (2)  wonder!  ally  rm. 


I railing  tn< 


- HEME  »on<f  Of  th*  CODVpalgB  ~I 
1 Promtoe  Thee  " 


Wr 


jTTH  a few  change*  tn  tba  a 
the  speeches  of  either 
candidate  could  well  have  been  ntoMfe 
by  the  other. 


TOM  DEWEY'S  party 
* lay  off  F.D-R  Is  It  <klK* 

^ar  of  alienating  the  cult  of 
vdt-imckerR  that  prr/mpti  that  ft*- 
Jcy’  if  Toro  ia  looking  ahead,  h* 
way  have  this  thought  pa  n=md  »hi 
ia  elected  and  begin*  oUiag  a?  I 
vot©. buying  machine  for  a 
terrn,  he  would  dislike  be 
**  tiuit  he  to  folloarirtg  . 

,tefs  of  the  Great  Oivef 
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COMMENTING  on  ou« 
^ a r* 

You  olw-avs  eure 
ment  v-UI  return  rour 

n*Wi  ,t"  Quitr  tra 
friend  who  did 
but  put  te, 

^Portj.  that  hi* 
to  v-ai^  Tt> 

tee  bond  helped 
6u>“'K  In^tor 


AN°THE« 

Tor  "“Uvmobae  in 
years,  then  a 
11  r^t  him. 
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